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THE PLAN OF THE KING OF BELGIUM FOR THE CIVILIZATION OF 
CENTRAL AFRICA, AND THE SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 



Meeting of the Society, May 22, 1877. 



ADDRESS OF CHIEF-JUSTICE DALY. 

The Society has been convened to consider the movement inaugurated by His 
Majesty the King of the Belgians, to promote the exploration and civilization of 
the interior of Central Africa, and for the suppression of the internal slave-traffic. 
As all the official communications from Brussels have hitherto been made to me as 
President of the Society, it is proper that I should give an exposition of the 
objects of the movement, with a narration of what has been done ; and before 
doing so it may not be inappropiate, as introductory to it, that I should say 
something upon the subject of Africa. 

Although Africa was the seat of one of the earliest civilizations with which we 
are acquainted — that of Egypt — it is of all the continents the one in which the 
least progress has been made, and which, up to the present day, has been the 
least known. The reason, to a great extent, is a geographical one. The civiliz- 
ation of Egypt was due to the extraordinary fertility of a valley made produc- 
tive by the overflowing of the Nile, while the region at the south, from which 
the Nile came, was a desert, interposing a formidable barrier to any progress, at 
that time, in that direction. Civilization moved along the Mediterranean in the 
north of Africa, but was in the same way cut off from extending south by a vast 
and inhospitable desert, and when, in the course of discovery, Cape Bodajor 
was passed, and the whole outline of the continent became known, there still 
remained geographical obstacles to any extensive colonization or civilization of this 
great continent. Though Africa has the longest coast-line of any, it is, of all the 
continents, the one that is most deficient in bays and harbors. Nearly the whole 
of the eastern and western coasts, for about a hundred miles inward, are mala- 
rious, and it has not, like the other continents, great rivers that serve as high- 
ways from the ocean into the interior. It has rivers distinguished by their 
great length and for the volume of their waters, but they are either obstructed 
by rapids and cataracts, or navigation is impeded by the formation of back- 
waters and lagoons, or by the growth of tropical vegetation. It has, as we 
know, one of the greatest water-systems in the world, but one hitherto not 
available for opening up the continent itself. 

In marked contrast with this was the continent of America, discovered but 
five years before Vasca de (lama had found a passage around Africa to India 
by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. The American continent had 
advantages which Africa had not. It had a long coast-line, abounding in 
capacious harbors, and .many great rivers, navigable far into the interior. 
Both the coast and the interior were well adapted for settlement, from the pro- 
ductive character of the soil, the numerous harbors and rivers, and the salubrity 
of the climate. Thither, therefore, the tide of European emigration flowed, and 
America was rapidly peopled, whilst Africa remained comparatively stationary. 
The Portuguese established settlements on the western and eastern coasts, but they 
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produced no permanent effect upon the continent itself. Portuguese mission- 
aries, for two centuries, made great efforts to christianize the natives, and erected 
churches, cathedrals, monasteries and colleges, but with no lasting results. 
Portuguese explorers penetrated into the interior, but neither commerce nor 
civilization followed in their footsteps. It could not well be otherwise. In the 
oft-repeated language of Bishop Berkley, "Westward the star of empire takes its 
way," and the mighty movement which settled and civilized America was not 
to be turned southward to the malarious coast of Africa and its unknown inte- 
rior, while America offered the advantages which it did. 

The Portuguese settlements on the coast flourished for a time, but flourished 
by means of the slave-trade, a commerce carried on to the general detriment of 
Africa, and to the advantage only of the maritime settlements by which it was 
conducted, and to the rival continent of America, where African labor was in 
demand. That very able and well-informed man, the American missionary 
Wilson, while extolling the Portuguese for the energy and courage they dis- 
played in bringing to the knowledge of the civilized world countries which were 
not known to exist, very justly says that it is impossible not to execrate the 
meanness which could induce them to sacrifice the inhabitants of these countries 
to the cupidity of the rest of the world, instead of fostering and protecting 
them. The French and English established settlements upon the northern part 
of the western coast, which were maintained with difficulty, from the insalubrity 
of the climate. The Dutch established themselves, under more favorable cli- 
matic conditions, in the south, and built up a civilization which, under English 
rule, has extended from the Cape of Good Hope far up into southern Africa. 

To reiterate what I have said : In three centuries from the discovery of 
America it was extensively settled and civilized, while the continent of Africa 
had only a few scattered settlements along its coast, maintained chiefly by the 
slave-trade. The great interior was unknown. As far as conjecture under- 
took to supply the place of knowledge, it was by the absurd representations 
pictured upon maps before the time of D'Anville, the French geographer ; and 
when, after the revolution which he effected, cartographers rejected everything 
that was merely imaginary, the great interior of Africa was represented by a 
blank upon the map. 

This was the state of things when the African Association was formed in 
London, in 1788, for the purpose of attaining a knowledge of the part of Africa 
then unknown, and by means comparatively new. The preceding attempts to 
penetrate the interior, though made by the most powerful nations of Europe, 
had been attended with little success. The African Association, as I have 
said, determined upon a new method, which was to send out individual explorers, 
whose expenses should be paid out of a fund raised by the Association ; to do, 
in fact, what is now done by some of the leading geographical societies, for the 
exploration of the unknown parts of the earth. It was not a very inviting field. 
It was to go alone into a land known to be malarious ; of pestilential swamps 
and vast deserts ; a land supposed to be teeming with beasts of prey, and in- 
habited by savages deemed to be as dangerous ; and the first one who stepped 
forward to accept such a mission was an American, John Ledyard, a native of 
Connecticut [applause], who died, however, of fever, in Cairo, before he could 
penetrate into the interior. He was followed by Mr. Lucas, who, after pene- 
trating for a short distance, was compelled to return to Tripoli, and was followed 
by the third agent of the Association, Major Houghton, who, on his way to 
Timbuctoo, perished in the desert, after being plundered of all he possessed. 
This unpropitious beginning did not deter the Association, who, in 1795, sent 
out the celebrated Mungo Park, with whom began the successful carrying out 
of the objects the Society had in view. The African Association has long ceased 
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to exist, but the work which it commenced, of the exploration of the interior by 
individuals, has been followed up by devoted and heroic men, from Mungo Park 
to Livingstone, Cameron, and Stanley, to whom we owe, at the sacrifice of the 
lives of most of them, the knowledge of the interior that we now possess. 
When, over that past eighty-nine years, we review the list of noble and dis- 
interested men who, in the interest of Africa and of the world, have labored in 
this field ; when we consider the motives by which they were actuated, the per- 
severance with which they struggled, the courage they displayed, the privations 
and sufferings they endured, and the end of most of them, which was to find a 
grave in the land for whose regeneration they gave their best efforts and their 
lives, we may be able to appreciate the extent to which the world is indebted 
to them, and fittingly apply to them the lines of the poet Campbell upon La 
Perouse : 

Yet what is all that fires a hero's scorn 
Of death? The hope to live in hearts unborn. 
Life, to the brave, is not its fleeting breath, 
But worth — foretasting fame, that follows death. 

The pantheon for heroes and hero-worship is, in our age, still open, when its 
niches can be filled by Park, Livingstone, and like martyrs iu the cause of geo- 
graphical inquiry. 

Through the labors chiefly of the men I have referred to, we now know that, 
although there is a malarious belt along the eastern and western coasts of Africa, 
it does not extend very far inward ; and that the great interior south of the 
northern desert is a healthy, well-watered, and most productive country ; that 
in its fertility, undeveloped wealth, and salubrity, it compares with any other 
part of the earth of equal exte"nt ; that if the healthy, intellectual, and vigorous 
native races that people it were undisturbed, they would have advanced as sav- 
age races in other parts of the world have advanced, and would have made 
great progress, if aided by civilized man. This was the opinion of Livingstone, 
and has been the opinion of every intelligent explorer who has known much of 
the natives of the interior. It may be otherwise in the immediate vicinity of 
the coast, for the natives of the interior degenerate when they settle in that 
swampy and malarious region. 

I say that, if the natives who occupy the vast interior had been undisturbed, 
they would have advanced in the scale of civilization. But they have not been. 
They are, as has generally been the case with savage races in fertile countries 
where life is easily sustained, broken up into many tribes more or less prone 
to make war upon each other. Their history, so far as ' known, is that of the 
conflict of one tribe with another, either in a state of open war, or holding such 
a relation to each other as prevents much intercourse or friendly intercommunica- 
tion. The chief of one tribe exacts contributions from all who would pass the small 
limits of his territory ; and if one people, by the cultivation of the ground or 
otherwise, advances in material prosperity, it is but a temptation to some rapa- 
cious chief and his followers to fall upon them and carry off the fruit of their 
industry. This is the natural condition of man in the savage state, wherever 
found, and it is that which, in the early periods of the world's history, made the 
progress of civilization so difficult. But the races of the interior of Africa have 
not only been subject to what is incident to all savages, but they have been 
exposed to destructive influences from without which have prevented their ad- 
vancing in civilization had it been otherwise possible. 

For more than two centuries most of the settlements upon the coasts have 
been the marts of the slave-trader, and raids into the interior the means by 
which his cargoes were obtained. The blighting, blasting and desolating effects 
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of these raids, which, commencing in the vicinity of the coasts, hav. been grad- 
ually carried far into the interior by Arabs from the eastern coast, and by armed 
negroes from the western coast employed by the traders, have never been fully 
realized until Barth, and recent travelers like Cameron, have described what 
has been done in our times, and is still doing, to the destruction of whole dis- 
tricts in the interior, by this traffic. Barth's description of the prosperous vil- 
lages, filled with a happy and industrious people, through which he passed in 
his first journey, and who were so kind to him ; and the picture of desolation and 
ruin they presented upon his return, after they had been visited by the slave- 
traders, is only what has occurred extensively, and is still occurring, throughout 
the interior, from the accounts of Cameron and other travelers — and this in a 
region for which nature has done everything, and which might be made one of 
the most productive portions of the earth. So far as the influence of civilized 
man, therefore, has been felt in Central Africa, with the exception of the little 
that has been or could be done by the missionaries, it has been a deleterious 
influence. It has been truly said that civilized man must ever stand convicted of 
having inflicted upon the unfortunate people of Africa the greatest calamity in 
his power. This injury the civilized world, within the past few years, has seri- 
ously set about repairing; and among the movements directed to that end, is the 
one inaugurated by his Majesty the King of the Belgians, which has brought us 
together to-night. 

The explorations of individual travelers, especially within the past few years, 
has so enlarged our knowledge of the interior of Africa — we have learned so 
much from the journeys of Livingstone, Speke. Burton, Grant, Baker, Du Chaillu, 
Sthwcinfurth, Stanley, Nachtigal, Cameron and others — that we are now ena- 
bled to see more comprehensively what should be done to bring the whole of this 
great continent into its proper relation to the civilized world, so as to develop 
and civilize it, not only for its benefit, but for the advantages which civilized, 
and especially commercial, nations will derive from the development of its mighty 
resources. We are now enabled to see where the difficulties mainly lie ; to see, 
in the light of our more enlarged knowledge, wherein the efforts in the past were 
misdirected, and why they were productive of little fruit ; to frame systematic 
plans with an intelligence and with a result impossible before. 

We have now, at least, a tolerable idea of the great water-system of Africa. 
If the Lualaba of Livingstone shall prove, as geographers now generally think, 
to be connected with the Congo, we will have a clear general idea of what 
nature has done for this continent, in the formation of great lakes and rivers, 
and of their connection with, or relation to, each other, together with considera- 
ble information of the nature of the regions through which these rivers flow ; in 
other words, a large and comprehensive amount of geographical knowledge of the 
vast interior of Africa, and especially of the great central part of it, of which a 
few years ago we were totally ignorant. 

It is very clear now that there are two things which are most essential — first, 
greater facilities for exploring the interior, which at present, on the part of indi- 
viduals, is expensive, dilatory and dangerous ; and, second, the suppression of the 
internal slave-trade ; and if the first is attained, it will prove the most effectual 
means of accomplishing the latter. Little progress can be made towards the 
civilization of a country where, in the language of the poet, " burdened Nature 
asks the aid of man," unless that aid comes in the form of devising the means, 
and carrying them out, of traversing the country and bringing it in connection 
with the outward world ; and this is especially so in Africa, which cannot be 
penetrated in its different parts, as other continents can, by great water-highways 
it is the last of the great continents of the world to be opened up to the march of 
civilization, and its civilization is to be brought about in a way in many respects 
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different from the way in which Europe and America was civilized. Its great 
water-system, though not available now, will be most important in its future 
development ; but, at the present, other means must be devised for traversing 
the different parts of it with security and facility, and it is this work which our 
age is called upon to inaugurate, as initiatory of the great results of the future. 

His Majesty, the King of the Belgians, with a comprehensiveness that shows 
his intelligence, and with an interest in this ill-treated region of the earth that 
is creditable to his humanity, has applied himself to the consideration of this 
great problem of our times, with a view of working out some plan by which, 
with the co-operation of the civilized nations of the world, the exploration and 
civilization of the interior of Africa may be effected, in connection with the 
suppression over the whole of that continent of the slave-trade. 

With this view, he invited specially a number of gentlemen who were either 
African travelers, heads of geographical societies, or geographers, to meet him 
in a conference at his palace, in Brussels, on the 12th of September, 1876, to 
consider the feasibility of organizing an international commission to promote the 
exploration of the unknown and imperfectly known portions of Africa, with a 
view to the extension of civilization over it, and the suppression of the slave- 
trade ; and how the objects of such a commission, if established, could be most 
judiciously carried out. Thirty-six gentlemen attended, in pursuance of the 
invitation extended to them, from Germany, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, Italy and Russia, including such distinguished travelers 
as Baron Richthofen, Grant, Nachtigal, Schweinfurth, Rholfs, Cameron, Lux, 
Duveyrier, and the Marquis de Compeigne ; and among geographers, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, Sir Rutherford Alcock, Sir Bartle Frere, Vice-Admiral Baron de la 
Roncier le Noury, Admiral Heath, Count Zichy, Commander Negri, Hochstet- 
ter, Maunoir, de Semenoff, Count Goblet d'Alviella, Da Lovelye and others. 
His Majesty was pleased to invite Mr. Latrobe and myself to attend the Con- 
ference from the United States ; but, greatly to our regret, neither of us was 
able, from our professional engagements, to be present, and the United States 
was not represented. 

The Conference was organized on the 12th of September, 1876, by electing 
His Majesty as President, and continued in session at the palace for three. days. 
The coming together of a body of gentlemen so thoroughly informed upon the 
subject in respect to which their advice and co-operation were asked, was marked 
by the very practical character of the whole discussion of it, and by the unani- 
mity with which, the final conclusions were arrived at, which were that an Inter- 
national Commission should be established, to be composed of the presidents of 
the geographical societies then represented, or who might thereafter be added, 
and of two delegates from the different countries taking part, to be appointed 
annually by a national committee to be organized in each country. That a per- 
manent Executive Committee, to carry out the object and to manage the funds, 
should be established at Brussels (as the most central point), to be composed of 
the President and three or four members, to be named annually by the Inter- 
national Commission, whenever convened. That the object aimed at should first 
be carried out by the establishing of a permanent station on the eastern coast of 
Africa, frorii which a chain of stations might gradually be extended into the 
interior, forming a connected and permanent means of communication ; which 
station, while affording every facility for commercial enterprise or missionary 
effort, should not be directly connected with either, but act under the direction 
of the International Commission in such labors as might result in obtaining a 
thorough knowledge of the countries where the stations were placed, and for 
this purpose giving material aid to, and exerting whatever influence they could 
to facilitate the labors of, all who might engage in the task of explorations 
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whether connected with the Commission or not ; to do in their immediate vicinity 
whatever might be in their power for the well-being of the natives ; inciting 
them to industry by instructing them in the mechanical arts and in agriculture ; 
promoting peace and harmony between different tribes ; securing them in their 
homes and occupations from being carried off by the slave-raiders, and doing 
everything that could be done judiciously and practically to. counteract and sup- 
press this infamous traffic ; in a few words, establishing communication with the 
interior by means of these stations, and making them in their immediate vicinity 
centres of influence and protection for travelers and explorers, and for the gradual 
improvement of the material and moral condition of the native races in whose 
midst they were placed. This, in brief, is what is contemplated by a line of 
stations from the eastern coast ; and if they should, as there is every reason to 
believe, be successfully established, the further object contemplated is to project 
from the western coast a like line of stations until they meet those advanced 
from the eastern coast, so as to effect eventually a connected line of communica- 
tion across the greatest breadth of the continent, each carrying out individually, 
and in connection with each other, the objects I have stated. 

The International Commission was afterwards duly organized with the King 
as its President, and the Executive Committee established in Brussels, which 
has been engaged during the year in perfecting the international organization 
and in raising the necessary funds, a very substantial sum having been con- 
tributed in Belgium. Contributions have also been sent from other nations, 
and several other countries not represented at the Conference have since co- 
operated in the movement. A national committee has been organized in this 
country, of which Mr. Latrobe is the president, and two gentlemen will be ap- 
pointed from this committee as delegates to the next meeting of the International 
Commission, or, as it is now called, the African International Association. 

I have already expressed my hearty approval of the whole plan, both in reply 
to communications addressed to me by His Majesty and in my last annual ad- 
dress. In my judgment, it is the most practical, comprehensive, and intelligent 
measure that has ever been proposed in respect to Africa ; and 'if it is carried 
into full operation, there is no doubt in my mind as to the results it will accom- 
plish both for Africa and the world. But there are several gentlemen here to- 
night — some from their long residence in Africa, and others by the attention 
which they have given for years to the problem of extending civilization over 
that continent — who are much better able to form an opinion in respect to this 
measure than I am, and from whom, I hope, we shall have the pleasure of hear- 
ing in the course of the evening. The Council, deeming this movement one 
of great importance in a geographical point of view, have called the Society 
together to have an expression of its sentiments, so that, if favorable, the move- 
ment may have all the influence which the approval of the Society can give it. 

The Rev. J. B. JPinney, Ex-Governor of Liberia, then addressed the Society 
at some length in respect to western Africa, the progress that had been made 
there, and the beneficial effect of British rule in that part of Africa, but as he 
said very little upon the subject for the consideration of which the meeting had 
been called, his remarks were not taken down. 



Chief-Justice Daly said : It affords me great pleasure to introduce the Rev. 
Alexander Crummell, a gentleman of the African race, who is a native of this 
State, and a graduate of Oxford, England, who has lived many years in Liberia, 
engaged in the discharge of the duties of a clergyman, and is now the pastor of 
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a congregation at our national capital, Washington. His views in respect to 
the project of His Majesty the King of the Belgians will, I am sure, be listened 
to with great interest, as ho brings to the consideration of it a great deal of 
experience in Africa, combining a knowledge of the country, its resources, and 
an intimate acquaintance with the native African character. 



REV. ALEXANDER CRUMMELL'S REMARKS. 

Mr. President : It is a most singular fact that now, in the nineteenth century, 
in an age of great practicality, we should be witnessing two remarkable move- 
ments, distinguished in a very marked degree by sentiment. We see, on the 
one hand, a mighty movement of a great Christian nation to extinguish the suffer- 
ings of the subject Christians of Turkey, to strike the crescent from the minarets 
of Constantinople, and to rescue St. Sophia from the hands of the Moslem. 
And, on the other hand, we stand at the commencement of a grand endeavor of 
Christendom to wipe the blood from the bruised brow of Africa, to lift up its 
vast populations to enlightenment, and to rescue a great continent from the do- 
minion of superstition and barbarism. 

Well, sir, it would seem as though the age of chivalry had returned to a busy, 
plodding, commercial, manufacturing era ; and that it is likely to give dignity 
to our age, and grandeur to its motives and its endeavors. I have called this 
movement for the benefit of Africa one distinguished by sentiment, but not by 
mere sentiment, for I regard the objects of this meeting to-night as thoroughly 
practical, deeply human, and entirely worthy of the age. It is — it should be — 
thoroughly human, undertaken with no one-sided views and purposes ; but 
carried on in a manner which shall affect all the interests of man, temporal as 
well as eternal — a movement which shall regard the objects of our compassion, 
and likewise the interests of all the participants in this noble scheme, in all the 
divers phases of our common humanity. 

Now, in this project, the commercial idea is, to a greater or less degree, 
a matter of interest and solicitude. And this seems to me perfectly legitimate. 
I cannot regard it as in any way discordant with the sentiment which 1 believe 
is its main characteristic. Africa is a land of most magnificent resources. It 
abounds everywhere in its tropical regions with woods and dyes, gums, minerals 
and oils. Every adventure of a new traveler results in the discovery of new 
staples, of vast beds of ore, of wide expanses of the richest and most fertile 
soil. And there are yet remaining immense and mysterious regions where noble 
herds of elephants roam undisturbed, whence, ere long, great cargoes of ivory 
will be brought to civilized lands. 

Science is, without doubt, another special interest which is pressing her claims 
in connection with this philanthropic movement. Doubtless she is anxious, over- 
anxious, to penetrate the hidden mysteries, both human and material, which for 
centuries have baffled the skill and scrutiny of the learned, from the time of 
Herodotus to the recent ventures of Livingstone, Stanley and Cameron. And 
her claims must be admitted, not only as real, but as perfectly harmonious with 
the highest moral purposes of this grand scheme. The Muse or History, 
with rapt gaze and ready pen, sits awaiting the disclosures which tradition, in 
many a heathen tribe, may furnish concerning the annals of the oldest but least 
known of all the continents. And then, with equal eagerness, but with sturdy 
frame and fiery blood, there stands the Spirit op Adventure ready for the 
start, anxious to enter every hiddeu nook, to penetrate every mysterious corner, 
to clear up every doubtful question, and to make every possible discovery the 
ingenious mind can reach to. 
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These, sir, are some of the collateral motives which are more or less related 
to this movement, both in Europe and America, and which doubtless will claim 
a place beside the highest philanthropy or the most zealous religionism. And 
all of these ideas and aspirations are without doubt elements in the strong con- 
victions which have prompted His Majesty the King of the Belgians and his 
eminent coadjutors to this last grand endeavor for Africa's deliverance. But 
the mainspring of their action is, I am convinced, the Christian and humanita- 
rian sentiment, which craves the restoration of a continent, but which is aware 
that all true and noble sentiment demands the regulative direction and control 
of reasonable and thoughtful practicality. And I have the deep conviction that 
this " International " movement has its foundation in reasonable and thoughtful 
practicality. 

During the last hundred years there have been various efforts put forth by 
civilized Christian men for the regeneration of Africa. Some have been success- 
ful, some unsuccessful. Let me pause here for a few moments, and dwell upon 
some of these efforts. 

There have been not a few attempts of religious bodies, in the carrying out of 
which there has been the expenditure of vast amounts of treasure and a great 
sacrifice of life, but which after all, have proved fruitless in results. I might 
spend hours here to-night in narrating the missions which have been established on 
the coast of Africa from the fifteenth century to the present, not a trace of which 
can now be discovered. In these endeavors there has been no lack of zeal. The 
courage which has been displayed has been equal to that of martyrs. The tal- 
ent — the mental genius — which has been connected with not a few of these 
attempts has been remarkable; and yet again and again they have been fail- 
ures. The- pestilential nature of the climate will not account for the entire 
misadventure. 

Why, then, it is asked, so much failure ? There is this notable reason to be 
given : men, large bodies of men, have been sent to Africa to save the souls of 
men utterly regardless of their temporal needs and requirements. 

But there have been as well successful missionary enterprises in Africa, and 
in every case that I know of success has sprung from the remembrance that the 
native African is a creature compact of mind, body and soul ; and that you can- 
not benefit him spiritually by a forgetfulness of his temporal and bodily interests. 
That has been the secret of their success. I have but to refer you to the British 
possessions on the western coast of Africa as an evidence of this truth. You 
will doubtless remember that when the English government in the last century 
commenced its warfare against the slave-trade, the policy pursued was to capture 
the slave-trading vessels on the western coast and carry them to Sierra Leone. 
The recaptured Africans were immediately placed under the care and instruction 
of Christian missionaries in Freetown and the other settlements ; but the Eng- 
lish, with that strong practicality which is their national characteristic, endeav- 
ored simultaneously with the spiritual improvement they gave these men, women 
and children, to impart to them a knowledge of handicraft. Carpenters, black- 
smiths, boat-makers, and men of other trades were brought from England to 
instruct these poor creatures. Industrial schools were organized ; model farms 
were established ; in some cases native African youths were sent to England ; and 
now, at the present day, there is hardly a craft or business in a civilized com- 
munity which cannot be found skillfully carried on in their West African colo- 
nies from the Gambia to Lagos. 

This has been the material basis of success in the missions of the Church of 
England and the Wesleyan Church in western Africa. The native pagan has 
been taught that he must work, and not only support himself, but help to support 
the missionary. The English Church missionaries, all along the coast and in 
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the interior, began their missions by practical operations in all the spheres 
of action. Their endeavor is not simply to get a soul into heaven ; it is 
to make him a man " in all the correspondence of nature." The result is 
that their converts are never allowed to become mere pensioners upon 
societies. 

Civilizing processes accompany all the efforts which are made for evangeli- 
zation, and mission work along the entire coast and far up the Niger has 
been agrand success, as well for the material outward life of the native pop- 
ulation as for their inward spiritual regeneration. There have been grand 
opportunities, too, which have been lost. I have a very great dislike to ren- 
der blame against England in connection with her African policy ; I dislike 
to make the least reflection upon her ; but I do think she is blameworthy, 
especially with regard to two recent provinces which have been placed within 
her reash. 

Having lived on the western coast of Africa, I have witnessed her grand and 
beneficent rule ; I have seen the spread of her civilization ; the uprising, through 
her zeal and beneficence, of fine communities to civility and refinement. I think 
she should have crowned the whole by one grand stroke of policy, philanthropy 
and governmental rule, under the signally favorable circumstances opened 
before her within the last decade. But she has lost the grandest opportunity she 
recently had of settling the difficulties of interior Africa, and the work is now 
left to this African International Association. 

You all remember that in 1868 Great Britain went, by her armies, into 
Abyssinia, at eleven degrees north latitude, and conquered that sanguinary king- 
dom. That was the time when she might have planted there, permanently, at 
one and the same time, the red cross of Britain and the standard of civilization 
and Christianity. Believing that nations have moral duties, it seems to me that 
that was the duty of a Christian nation like England — to save that people from 
barbarism, and to add another nation to the ranks of civilization. But, singu- 
larly enough, only a brief period afterward — that is, in the year 1874 — Great 
Britain was forced by the clearest duty to enter, by her armies, on the opposite 
side of the continent, the kingdom of Ashantee. By a reference to the map you 
will see that Ashantee is on well-nigh the same parallel of latitude. Was not 
the coincidence and providence remarkable? And Great Britain, with her won- 
drous resources, could have established herself permanently in Ashantee as the 
centre of missions and trade, and thence, advancing her posts and authority, with 
rule, peace, order and justice to interior tribes and nations, put an end to the 
internal distractions of the continent, gone directly across toward Abyssinia, and 
met the approaching lines coming from the Indian coast. If England had done 
this great work, she would have found everywhere, in almost every tribe, a grand 
instrumentality, indigenous to native character, furthering her beneficent efforts. 
Any people, any agency, whether governmental or missionary, which brings sim- 
ple, peaceful facilities for trade to the native African, will always be received 
with gladness. 

When I had the honor, a few days ago, to address the American branch of the 
Association at your rooms, I remarked that the acquisitive principle is to be the 
main temporal agency in redeeming the native African from barbarism. He is 
essentially a trader ; he has large wants ; he is not a stolid, passive, dead 
creature, as many suppose, albeit he is uncivilized. He has large, unde- 
fined wants, a great craving for commodities, things which he has seen, and a 
curiosity and a desire, springing from imagination, for things which he has not 
seen. And this, I take it, is the germ of a marked greatness in the future 
native African. 
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And here I beg to remark that whether you are a missionary or merely a 
civilized man, the first thing in entering Africa is to remember that there are 
two factors to be regarded in carrying on your work. One is to know what you, 
the eivilized man, can contribute to the work ; the other, what is the contribution 
the native man can make." If the native man cannot give anything, depend 
upon it he is a dead man ! If there is no point of receptivity in his nature, 
nothing can save him ! But greed, the acquisitive principle, is the grand char- 
acteristic of the native African. Here, then, is the point of vantage in work in 
Africa. The continent is a bee-hive. Every village is a market, and almost 
every hut in a village is a shop. Every head man, or chief, or king, is a mer- 
chant ; and all his people, down to the very slaves, are hucksters or petty traders. 
Greed, inordinate, universal greed, pervades every community, small or large. 
A friend from West Africa, only a few weeks ago, sent me a paper which shows 
that from Freetown, Sierra Leone, no less than three steamers* sailed to Eng- 
land within nine days, carrying goods amounting to more than two-thirds of a 
million of dollars ($700,105). What were these commodities? Palm-oil, palm- 
kernels, kernels, camwood, ebony, ivory, ground-nuts, gum, barwood, beeswax, 
india-rubber, copal, bennie-seed, cotton, Shea butter, etc., etc. 

How were these commodities gathered? In the most difficult manner 
conceivable. In huts and remote villages, and brought, at great peril, on 
the backs of native men, twenty, thirty, forty days' journey through dense 



* Exports of commerce to England in nine days in three steamers : 

The British mail-steamer Roquette cleared from Sierra Leone custom-house Octo- 
ber 2, 1876, with the following : 1,600 casks palm-oil ; 83-| tons palm-kernels ; 3,403 
bags palm-kernels ; 266 bags bennie-seed ; 60 bags copra-nuts ; 9 bags ivory ; 5,139 
billets camwood ; 2,039 billets ebony. 

The British mail-steamer Ethiopia cleared from Sierra Leone, October 11, 1876, 
with the following cargo : 69S casks palm-oil ; 122 casks Shea butter ; 104 casks and 
barrels rubber ; 18 barrels and 5 bags gum ; 469 bags coffee ; 1,343 bags palm-ker- 
nels ; 1 case skins ; 13 parcels, 30 bags ground-nuts ; 212 bags bennie-seed ; 499 
pieces ivory ; 11 bales ivory ; 1 box ivory ; 4,080 pieces barwood ; 923 pieces ebony ; 
150 bales cotton ; 26 packages merchandise ; 11 boxes and parcels with specie and 
gold-dust. 

The British mail-steamer Loando cleared from Sierra Leone with the following 
cargo : 1,103 casks palm-oil ; 4,069 bags palm-kernels ; 98 bags copra-nuts ; 14 bags 
Guinea-grains ; 14 bags ginger ; 6 bags bennie-seed ; 960 bales cotton ; 1,586 pieces 
camwood ; 53 of ivory ; 40 tons palm-kernels. 

TOTAL. 

Palm-oil 1567,175 

Palm-kernels 29,272 

Bennie-seed 1 , 760 

Ivory 43 , 525 

Camwood 2,550 

Ebony 400 

Copra-nuts 1 , 000 

Guinea-grains 224 

Ginger 108 

Cotton 13,840 

Shea butter 24,400 

Rubber 1,954 

Gum 276 

Coffee , 13,122 

Barwood 500 

Total $700,105 

7 
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wildernesses, or by hundreds of little canoes, through streams and rivers, to 
traders' ports.* 

Bishop Crowther, in 1872, was wrecked on the Niger, and after his arrival 
at Sierra Leone he published a narrative of his journey overland, from Eabba 
to Abbeakuta, and thence to Lagos, One remarkable fact arrested my atten- 
tion : it was that, in moving from town to town, in this purely pagan district, 
400 miles from the coast, he found many native African traders from Sierra 
Leone, Christiam men, pushing their trade in safety among the rude inland 
people, but meeting together on Sundays for Bible reading, prayer and praise. 

Why, then, you ask, if the love of trade is such a strong passion in the breast 
of native Africans, why does not trade and commerce work out their own reme- 
dial processes ? From the simple fact that trade everywhere meets with the 
interruptions of selfish men, who blindly, through excessive greed, overreach 
themselves. Greed in the native African is too absorbing, one-sided, unintelli- 
gent a principle. For, first, the native kings are ignorant, heathen men, 
thoroughly selfish, and ready to fight their neighbors in order to prevent them 
from sharing the advantages of trade. They have never learned that the 
greater the freedom of trade the greater the advantages to themselves and their 
neighbors. Acting on the opposite principle, they keep up perpetual fights, 
tribe with tribe, nation with nation ; so that, for long periods, trade is brought 
entirely to an end, and large populations are made sufferers. And next there" 
is the grand disturbing element, the malign and destructive influence of the 
Moslems. They are the chief marauders in almost every part of Africa — north, 
east, south and west. 

Everywhere they are the great slave-traders. Through the largest tracts of 
territory, across vast provinces in the interior, their tracks are marked by 
blood and devastation. I know it is claimed that the Mohammedans are great 
civilizers in Africa ; that their religion serves to supersede the fetichism and the 
idolatry of pagan tribes, by carrying with it the doctrine of the Divine 
Unity, and propagating the Koran. And many people are foolish enough to 
believe this. But the unanimous testimony of travelers and missionaries is that 
they care more for the sword and the mastery it gives them than for any pur- 
poses of civilization. All the good they do is but incidental. While they may 
furnish a small modicum of enlightenment, they flood the continent everywhere 
with oceans of disaster, ruin, and bloodshed. What, then, is needed for the 
restoration of Africa, for the introduction of peaceful trade, elevating missions, 
progressive civilization ? 

Africa needs some grand master influences to correct all these evils. She 
needs a power brought from some quarter which shall give easy access to trade 

* Exportations from West Africa in the year 1874 : 

Palm-oil $875,000 

Palm-kernels ...... 71 ,000 

Camwood 90,000 

Ebony 90,000 

Ivory 32,000 

Ground-nuts 1,500,000 

Ginger 24,000 

Rubber 55,500 

Gold 9ti,000 



Total $11,212,000 

There are twenty British mail-steamers that ply between Liverpool, Glasgow, 
the western coast of Africa. The exportation last year (1876) exceeded $20,000, 



and 
000. 
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and barter in the interior, and prevent the constant disturbances of petty chiefs. 
She needs an authoritative force that shall hold in check the disturbing influence 
of blind, insensate greed, and at the same time, furnish the native with ordinary 
facilities for gratifying his strongest desires. Africa needs, in a word, a grand 
police force all over the continent, restraining violence, keeping open grand 
avenues of commerce, affording protection to missionaries and travelers, protect- 
ing we#k tribes and nations from powerful marauding chiefs. 

The proposal of the King of the Belgians I regard as eminently practical, 
both with respect to the physical and the moral needs of the continent. It 
brings the moral support of the greatest nations of the earth to this grand moral 
effort. The expeditions which shall be sent from both the eastern and the 
western coasts of Africa will doubtless carry the flags of their respective nation- 
alities. Already the native chiefs in the interior have learned to respect and 
know the significance of these banners of great peoples. Those of you who have 
read the travels of Weme, and Barth, and Krapt, of Richardson and Vogel, 
know how, away up the Nile, at Khartoom and Kardofan and cities still more 
remote, the British consuls by their national flag have not only commanded 
respect, but have given protection to many a European traveler. Just this 
commanding influence, more powerful perhaps than the armed men who will push 
these posts and expeditions through the country, will be felt through many a 
tribe and nation over vast districts, sustaining missions, accelerating the move- 
ments of traders, travelers, and civilizers, and furthering all the purposes and 
plans of improvement. 

For these reasons, sir, I rejoice in this movement. I have the largest expecta- 
tions of good and beneficence from its operations. I have the most thorough 
conviction of its need, its wisdom, and its practicality. At the same time I am 
not sanguine enough to suppose that all its grand results will be immediate, or 
that it can arrive at all its gracious ends void of disaster. In a large scheme 
like this obstacles are sure to arise. Difficulties, complications — nay, even death 
may be expected. Just such melancholy issues are always to be looked for in 
every vast and comprehensive scheme of benevolence. 

But I feel that this is the grand, final, effective effort, which will usher in 
the regeneration of that continent. And if it do but succeed, then the dawn 
of her civilization shall be seen at an early period in all her quarters. Schools 
for little children shall be filled, their eager, joyous minds craving the enlighten- 
ment which comes from letters. Agriculture shall change the wild surface of 
vast regions of the most fertile lands, with a most marvellous ease, and turn 
them into Edens of productiveness and wealth. Trades and handicraft shall be 
introduced among millions of unemployed people, thus replacing comfort and 
personal property for degradation and barbarism. Commerce shall bear the 
crude, untold wealth of the tropics to foreign lands, and bring back in return 
the costly fabrics, the improving machines, and the civilizing commodities which 
impel a people along the lines of superiority and elevation. Art shall multiply 
its blandishments, 

" To soften the rude and calm the boisterous." 

And far above them all, Religion shall exert its regenerating influence in 
millions of souls, changing everywhere the face of society ; building up families, 
reconstructing nations, diffusing the blessings of peace, giving universal freedom 
to millions of slaves, elevating women, and erecting the spires of churches on 
every hill-top and through all the valleys of that benighted continent. 

It was a remark of the great William Pitt : " We may live to behold the 
nations of Africa engaged in the calm occupations of industry, and in the pur- 
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suit of a just and legitimate commerce ; we may behold the beams of science 
and philosophy breaking in upon their land, which, at some happier period, in 
still later times, may blaze with full lustre, and joining their influence to that of 
pure religion, may illuminate and invigorate the most distant extremities of that 
immense continent." This brilliant vision never met the eyes of the great Brit- 
ish statesman, nor of any of his contemporaries. It has been postponed to an 
era far distant from his day and time. But, sir, only let this grand movement 
be fully carried out, and I believe that there are people of this present genera- 
tion who shall witness this noble imagination realized along the whole line of the 
coast of Africa and throughout all its broad- central regions. 



REMARKS OF JOHN H. B. LATROBE. 

Fellows of the American Geographical Society: 

I had no intention of being more than a listener when accepting the invitation 
to attend the present meeting ; but when called upon to address you, the deep 
interest which I have for many years felt in Africa and things African, and 
now, and most especially, my high appreciation of the noble plan for the explo- 
ration of the Continent which the King of the Belgians has originated, will not 
permit me to remain silent. 

As President of the American Colonization Society, I have known personally 
all my predecessors in the office, and following in the footsteps of these distin- 
guished men, it is not likely that I would be indifferent to any measures that 
promised to advance what they had so much at heart — the civilization and evan- 
gelizing of Africa. They believed this could best be done by the gradual 
transportation of the descendants of her children, of their own accord, to her 
shores, bearing with them the learning and religion of a Christian people. 

The course of events has not falsified their expectations. The interest in 
Africa, confined for years upon years to a very few, has spread in all directions 
throughout the world, and would now seem to have become concentrated in the 
present effort of one of the most enlightened sovereigns in Europe to make, by 
a judicious exploration, the continent of Africa as well known in its length and 
breadth, its products, its peoples, and its resources, as any other of the continents 
of the world. Thus the plans that have been adopted for the proposed explora- 
tion commend themselves to the best judgment of all who are interested in the 
subject. The support that the King of the Belgians has received from the 
other nations of Europe is most satisfactory; and there is no reason why 
America should not be found among the contributors of the funds upon which 
the success of all exploration must necessarily depend. That the colored peo- 
ple of America are to play an important part in carrying out the proposed 
exploration, if not to-day, yet in a not remote future, cannot be doubted. In 
Liberia they have already shown their ability to establish and maintain an hon- 
orable nationality ; and it is not to be doubted that the day will come when, 
not confined to Liberia, they will be found active and useful wherever civiliza- 
tion and religion shall find a foothold on the shores or in the interior of the 
continent. 

Of the ability of the race to meet all the exigencies of the great scheme now 
set on foot by the King of the Belgians, whenever called upon to aid, no better 
proof can be offered than that which has been presented this evening in the 
person of Professor Crummel, of unmixed African descent, an American by 
birth, long and honorably known as a resident in Liberia, and whose remarks, 
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listened to with so much pleasure by all his hearers, have shown how thoroughly 
he understands and fully he appreciates the present scheme of exploration. As 
the concentration of what may be called sporadic efforts in this direction 
hitherto, this plan is most important ; and the thoughtful care that has been 
given to it in all its practical details affords the best promise of success. 



REMARKS OF WILLIAM TRACY. 

Mr. President : The fact that a European monarch has invited his brother 
sovereigns, and the learned men and philanthropists of Europe, to assist him in 
an endeavor to bring the whole millions of Africa within the range of civiliza- 
tion, has awakened a deep sense of gratitude in many a benevolent heart in our 
land. The enterprise is one worthy of the distinguished prince who conceived 
the idea and gave his warm efforts to render it a success. The uplifting of 
Africa from the degradation which has characterized her sons from the earliest 
historic periods, and raising them to the condition of intelligent Christian free- 
men, is an enterprise over which angels will rejoice. For age after age slavery 
has devastated Africa. Until the last century hardly a human heart was 
warmed to bestow freedom, civilization and Christianity upon her millions. It 
is true that a few- — a very few — Christian missionaries had visited its coasts, but 
these self-denying efforts had been few and feeble. No striking success had been 
achieved. Africa was still the abode of savages. Almost no attempt had betn 
made to explore her interior, and at the commencement of the present century 
little more had been learned of her geography than was known two thousand 
years ago. The map of its interior had not been changed since the days of 
Herodotus. The source of the Nile was a mystery. The course and mouth of 
the Niger had not been revealed. Nothing was known of the Congo, and the 
whole interior of the vast continent was a blank, laid down on the map as undis- 
covered countries, How all this has been changed within the recollection of 
many of us here present ! 

Geographical discoveries by a small but noble band of explorers, most of whose 
names decorate the martyrology of science and of philanthropy, have added fact 
to fact, and solved the problems which had puzzled the geographers through the 
centuries. The survey of the course of the Niger, and the disclosure of its con- 
nection with the ocean, has brought its shores within the realm of commerce, 
and a native Christian bishop, once a slave-boy, now sets forth the doctrines of 
his Master to its inhabitants, and counts under his episcopal charge numbers of 
presbyters, his own converts from idolatry, who are preaching civilization and 
the Gospel to thousands upon thousands of their countrymen. The present 
year, the discoveries of Stanley, supplementing the labors of his distinguished 
predecessor Livingstone, solved the problem of the sources of the Nile and of 
the Congo river. These explorations have opened the way for the noble enter- 
prise, to assist in which we have met this evening. 

Its friends hoped for the active co-operation of English philanthropists with 
those of continental Europe in promoting it. You, sir, well remember how for 
many years English philanthropy was busy in arousing the consciences of our 
northern men to the evils of slavery, and showing them that it was their duty to 
abolish it from the United States. It was not enough that you and your philan- 
thropic friends s6ught to remove slavery, and open the continent of Africa to 
civilization and Christianity by kind and gentle measures in the way that 
seemed best and meet. You sought to rear in Africa an asylum for negroes 
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from America, and a radiant point from which should beam civilization and 
Christianity to her remotest shores. 

With these memories, we hoped that English philanthropists would have cor- 
dially united with the Congress at Brussels in promoting the great enterprise. 
We supposed they would gladly unite their efforts with those of any people 
whose object was the civilization of Africa. It is with regret, therefore, that 
we are unable to write them down among the promoters of the International 
Society. We may hope, however, that their determination to act alone will 
ultimately yield to the logic of events, which in a few years may enroll in a 
single common effort all the benevolence of Europe and America to regenerate 
Africa. Let us hope that in their own way they may accomplish much. There 
is room for every effort that can be expended while any of the present genera- 
tion are inhabitants of earth ; and though it now seems that in a union of all 
there would be strength, we can cordially uplift the prayer — Cod prosper them 
all, and bring the day when Ethiopia shall stretch forth its hands to the living 
Cod, emancipated, civilized and Christian. 



REMARKS OF PAUL B. DU CHAILLU. 

It affords me great pleasure, Mr. President, to comply with your request to 
give an expression of my views upon the feasibility of the plan proposed by His 
Majesty the King of the Belgians for the exploration of the interior of Africa, and 
the extension of civilization over the continent. The plan adopted has many 
advantages, and the placing of stations at intermediate distances is quite practi- 
cable. To a certain extent it has been adopted by the Khedive of Egypt, and 
the journey from the Nile to the lakes discovered by Speke, Grant, Baker and 
Long, is now made comparatively with ease. The water communication of the 
continent is well adapted for this project, and the inland trading routes used by 
caravans would facilitate it. 

But we must not be too sanguine. Though the plan can easily be carried 
out in many parts of Africa, in others great difficulties will have to be sur- 
mounted on account of the physical nature of the country, of its population, and 
of the religion of the people. 

It was a noble sentiment that led the King of the Belgians to propose his 
plan, and reflects great credit upon his good heart, for the object he has in view 
will not only promote the civilization of Africa, but lead towards the extinction 
of the slave-trade. 

This plan, wherever successful, will also help to enlarge our scientific knowl- 
edge of that part of the world of which we know so little ; for the travelers and 
explorers who have been the pioneers of this great work have had neither time 
nor the leisure to study the different branches of science, and most of them had 
not the knowledge required for such a pursuit. The scientific and careful ob- 
server will make the stations his headquarters. 

In the interior the region is healthier, and the natives appear more intelligent 
and more tractable, except in those regions where the slave-trade has been or is 
carried on, the effect of which is to bring out the worst qualities of the natives. 
I consider the suppression of the internal slave-trade in Africa the greatest 
blessing that could befall the country ; but it is an enterprise fraught with great 
difficulties. In time the African may be persuaded that it is more to his interest 
to keep the natives where they are than to allow them to be captured, or to sell 
them to the slave-trader ; but to convince him of that, he must be satisfied by 
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experience that trading in other products is better and more profitable. This 
will be promoted by the chain of stations contemplated in the plan of the King 
of the Belgians better than anything else that I can think of; it therefore meets 
my hearty approval. 

Mr. Pinney has spoken in very glowing terms of Liberia. When I visited 
the place I was not favorably impressed by it, although it had been settled 
many years. The streets were laid out, but the grass was growing in the main 
street as high as my body, with only a narrow foot-path through it. The diffi- 
culty of establishing towns on the West Coast is very great ; indeed it is 
difficult for the African to make much progress in those coast settlements. To 
accomplish much he must be associated with white men. 

My own experience confirms what has been said by Mr. Crummel. I found 
the African a great trader ; he loves barter for the sake of it, and he will go 
into distant countries where dangers are to be encountered for commerce, and 
will curb a great deal of his wild nature if he can only be persuaded that it is 
for his interest to remain peaceful. Hence one sees a trading settlement of a 
single merchant standing alone on the lonely coast, where the trader feels safe, 
for the natives have learned that in those places it is for their interest to be 
honest ; and if accidents or murders take place, the fault can be laid generally 
to the trader himself. 

Of course, the success of the proposed undertaking and the usefulness of these 
stations will depend very much on the tact of the men who will have charge of 
them, and also on those who may choose them as their headquarters for their 
scientific researches. Any rash act on their part may jeopardize not only their 
own safety and that of the settlement, but also the welfare of those who may 
follow them, and may be the cause of irreparable mischief. Let us all wish 
success to the plan proposed by the King of the Belgians. 



REPORT OF THE HON. HENRY SHELTON SANFORD, 

U. 8. Delegate from, the American Branch to the Annnal Meeting of the African 
International Association, in Brussels, in June, 1877. 

Brussels, July 30, 1877. 
To the Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, 

President of the American Branch of the International Association for 
the Civilization of Central Africa : 

Sir : Having accepted the appointment of delegate to the International 
Convention at Brussels, I left New York on the 2d of June, and although 
delayed by an accident to the steamer, I arrived here on the 19th, the eve of its 
meeting. 

It was convoked, -as you are aware, by its President, the King of the Belgians, 
to carry into practice the principles laid down by the Brussels Congress of last 
September, funds sufficient (and almost entirely subscribed in Belgium) having 
been raised to warrant an immediate commencement of execution in Africa of 
the great work (if civilization and humanity inaugurated by JTis Majesty. Del- 
egates from Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, Italy, 
Spain and Switzerland, were present, besides the undersigned, sole delegate 
from the United States ; my colleague, Mr. Schieffelin. owing to ill health, 
having been, to his regret, unable to appear. T refer to the minutes of the 



